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AGRICULTURE. | fell and soaked into it.§ — If from the latter only, 
Be | their apparatus was set too deep in the ground 

FOR THE NEW ENGIAND FARMER. |(3 feet) to have received much from light show- 
— /ers es they must have evaporated before they 

GYPSUM, MOISTURE IN PLANTS, &c. | could have soaked down that depth, and a great 
Mr Fessenpey—In your paper of the 2d of part of heavy rains must have run off after satu- 
January last, No. 24, you bave given us an excel- rating the surface.|| Besides, it does not seem 


_———— ~ 


ty, Which it is ready to deposit on plant, soil, or 
|other substance, which has a stronger affinity for 
‘said water than the air to which it is attached,— 
/Of course there can be no necessity for drawing 
| Water from a level with the springs, perhaps 16 
,or 20 feet, when every particle of soil or plant ig 
| in actual contact with air, a substance which al- 


: >, sp? . * - . . : 
lent essay on the « Use of Gypsum in Agriculture,” probable that the evaporation, in the summer, ways contains more or less water in solution. 


by J. Buel, Esq., written for the New York Farm- months, and in the raining season would be near 
er; and to illustrate his opinion as to its absorbent ‘so rapid at that depth under ground as it would 
and retentive qualities as to moisture, he has given near the surface. Neither are we informed how 
us ane of Jobnson’s tables, exhibiting the absorb- | far the level of the springs was below the sur- 
ent and retentive powers of different substances. | face, or what the soil, or subsoil, or bottom was 
And, although he has sufficiently demonstrated , where the experiments were tried. 
that it does not absorb and retain moisture equal Yours very respectfully, 
to other manures, and has come to the most rea- | Bridgeport, March 17, 1829. B. 
sonable conclusions, and given the best advice and | _— 
directions as to the use of it, yet it should seem to! Remarks by the Editor. —* The atmosphere al- 
have the quality (where the soil is suitable) of Ways contains water, held in solution, which may 
procuring moisture to the plant, from the general be absorbed by soils and plants, as well as_pre- 
opinion that crops dressed with it do not suffer so cipitated in rains and dews. The quantity of 
much by drought. And Mr B. himself says that water which exists in air varies with its tempera- 
it is not good on moist grounds, but gives another ture. The warmer the weather the greater the 
reason why itis not. A gentleman of the State quantity of water, which the air contains. This 
of New York, who had been long in the practice water may either be absorbed by some substance, 
of using it, assured me that a field of corn dressed which possesses a stronger affinity for water than 
with plaster would have the dew dropping from js possessed by the air which holds such water in 
the leaves of the plants much later in the day solution, or it may be condensed into vapor, fog, 
than one immediately beside it without plaster, or clouds; or being entirely separated from its 
though in other respects equal, and even when menstrum, it will be precipitated in rain or dew. 
there was but little dew, the first would be loaded The power of soils to absorb water from air is 
with it in the morning, when the other would be much connected with their fertility. - When this 
dry. |power is great, the plant is supplied with moist- 
That gentleman, or some other, who has works wre in dry seasons; and the effect of evaporation 
on philosophy and science to resort to, would, no in the day is counteracted by the absorption of 
doubt, be doing a service to us green farmers, in aqueous vapor from the atmosphere. Sir 'fumph- 
general, by informing us also whether they have rey Davy says “ ] have compared the absorbent 
any other moisture than that which is furnished powers of many soils with respect to atmospher- 
them by rains and dews, and from what depth ic moisture, and I have always found it greatest 
they are capable of drawing up that moisture, in the most fertile soils.”.—Agriculiural Chemistry, 
after it has soaked into the earth? And if they p- 128, Philadelphia edition. 
have any and what assstance to draw it up for; The leaves of living plants possess, likewise, a 
them after it bas settled beneath their roots, at power to absorb moisture from air. Some vege- 
times when there is no rain.* And whether the tables increase in weight from this cause, when 
water is by any and what means drawn up from suspended in the atmosphere and unconnected 
the level of the springs which furnish our wells to with the soil. The house leek, different kinds of 
the surface of the ground, supposing that surface aloe, &c. will grow when suspended from the 
be 16 or 20 feet above said springs? ¢ Or if ceiling of a room. Sir Humphrey Davy says “ In 
plants on land, having a clay subsoil, or bottom, very intense heats, aud when the soil is dry, the 
are furnished with any other moisture than that life of plants seems to be preserved by the absorb- 


t“ The soils that are most efficient in supply- 
jing the plant with water by atmospheric absorp- 
ition are those in which there is a due mixture of 
sand, finely divided clay, and carbonate of lime, 
;common lime with some animalor vegetable mat- 
‘ter: and which are so loose and light as to be 
easily permeable to the atmosphere, With respect 
to this quality, carbonate of lime and animal and 
vegetable matter are of great use in soils; they 
give absorbent power to the soil without giving it 
likewise tenacity. Sand, which also destroys te- 
nacity, on the contrary gives little absorbent pow- 
ler.” 
| ‘The power of plants to absorb moisture from 
ithe air may account for the appearance of dew 
| dropping from corn, which had been dressed with 
| plaster, as mentioned by our correspondent above, 
{ 
| 





It was not the minute quantity of plaster existing 

in the plants, which enabled them to attract and 

retain dew, but the luxuriance of their vegetation, 
| which was caused by the gypsum. 

§ The evaporation in the experiments alluded to 
had no connexion with springs, as it emanated 
from a vessel with a tight bottom. 

|| The bottom of the vessel was three feet be- 
low, but the top level with the surface of the 
earth. 


GRUBS IN PEACH TREES. 
Copy ef a Letter from M. Parmentier, to the Pres- 
| tdent and Members of the Horticultural Society of 
the City of New York. 
; Horticultural Garden, 

Brooklyn, L. 1. Jan. 26, 1826. 
| GentTLemMEN—As it would be desirable to know 
| and try every possible means that can diminish the 
'destruction of peach trees by grubs at their roots, 
| I take the liberty te communicate all that experi- 
fence among various friends and neighbors hag 
| brought to my knowledge. 
In New Jersey they make use of rotten fish, 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
! 


{ 


which comes of rain and dews; and whethersuch ent power of their leaves: and it isa beautiful | 
soils are the best in general both in wet and dry circumstance in the economy of nature, that aque- | put in the spring at the roots of the trees. I have 
seasons? { A knowledge of these facts would ous vapor is most abundant in the atmosphere | seen beautiful peach trees which I was told were 
assist to correct or confirm many various opinions when it is most needed for the purposes of life ;|thus freed from worms. This remedy presents 
respecting soils and situations, breaking up of and that when other sources of its supply are | another advantage ; the rotten fish being a very 
hard pans, &c. cut off this is most copious.” —Ibid p. 144. | good manure. 

Nicholson's Encyclopedia of Arts, American There is a difference in soils not only as res-| A gentleman of respectability, of Brookline, L. 
edition, under the head of Evaporation, informs us pects their power to attract moisture from the at-|1., who had purchased 4 peach trees from me, 
of some experiments tried in Manchester, Eng- mosphere, but also with regard to their power to placed round two of them coal ashes, which were 
land, by Mr Dalton and Mr Hoyle, in 1796, to as- retain moisture. If this were not the case we | thus happily preserved, But the others suffered 
certain the quantity of water raised by evapora- should not find the variety of wet and dry soils| he ordinary depredation. The above means re- 
tion in a year, and estimates the amount to be from on the same level, same ‘latitude, exposure, &c. |ceive confirmation in France,and in England, 
these experiments from 30 to 35 inches, produc- which actually exists. | where they use the soot of the saine combustible, 
ed from rains and dew, or something like the; + Perhaps something may he effected, in draw- fand also of wood to destroy the white grubs ; the 
quantity that falls in a year. But we are not in- ling water from a considerable depth beneath the | soot of these substances being very acrid. This is 
formed whether that evaporation or any part-of it | earth’s surface, or the level of the springs by ca-|a convenient and easy remedy, which might be 
was supposed to have been raised from the level \pillary attraction. But every particle of air has its} generally used, and I have adopted it for many of 
t my trees. 


of the springs under ground, or the rains as they | molecule of water attached to it by a slight affini- 
a 


ie a} a. 
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Another effectual and ingenious expedient is, I 
understand, adopted by the Governor of Connec- 
ticut, Mr Smith, which consists in covering the 
body or trunk of the tree with straw, from June 
until the end of August, in order to guard its sur- 
face from the deposition of eggs by the fly, which 
is said to cause the mischief.* I am told that by 
this means he has preserved all his trees to full 
age, and good health. This process was an- 
‘nounced in February, last year, by my friend, Dr 
Pascalis, of New York, who appears to have paid 
much attention to the subject, while he resided in 
Philadelphia. He says that the matted sheaf of 


of fertility for vegetation ; remembering that this|ing is simple, sufficiently safe, and easy even to 
kind of seed is very small ; its period of germina- | those who only amuse themselves with gardening. 
tion comparatively long ; and that frost, drought, It is a good precaution to strow some straw be- 
or hardness of the soil are absolutely destructive tween the drills, in such a manuer, however, as 





straw, bound round the tree, need only extend 


quite down to the lower part of the trunk, be-/in the transitions and vicissitudes of our climate, | 


to it. 

Another preliminary remark to be attended to, 
is concerning the expediency of immediately en- 
trusting these seeds to the ground, or at an early 
period in the ensuing spring. We shall candidly 
give our opinion in favor of the latter, for the fol- 
lowing reasons and motives. No doubt the seeds 
could stand the winter under snow, Such a situ- 
ation they would have ina state of nature, and 
perhaps even being in a state of forwardness ; but 


cause the eggs deposited are ejected out by the | otherwise so favorable, there is a danger of three 


gum oozing from the bark, and destroyed by dry- 
ing, except at some height from the earth. 

It is very pernicious to use fish oil on trees, as 
it shuts the pores hermetically, and, preventing 
transpiration, is often the cause of death to the 
tree. 

Your personal influence, and that of other mem- 
bers, could extend these practical and useful rem- 
edies, and, in this view of the subject I have 
thought it my duty to recommend them. 

With great respect I remain, 
Your obedieart servant, 
ANDRE PARMENTIER. 
Davip Hoosacx, M. D., President 
of the Hort. Society of New York. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SOWING THE MUL- 
BERRY SEED. 

We have often heard it said, that there are 
White Mulberries enough in the United States, in- 
digenous or imported, to supply us with seeds, 
which would be better adapted to the soil and 
climate than even fresh ones froin abroad. We 








answer that there are no facts on record, in this 
or any other country, establixhing that this plant 
when raised from foreign seeds, is of a quality in- 
ferior to the same species more anciently import- 
ed, or supposed indigenous. On the contrary, we 
see that all the silk countries keep up a constant 
interchange of the plant, to perfect or improve its 
varieties, either from seedlings or by grafting.— 
And also we think it very questionable whether 
the business of gathering the seeds of the white 
mulberry, which requires important care and 
choice, and preparations, is followed up in any 
part of the United States, or, if it is, whether 





enough could be obtained for a whole district, and 


we be enabled to present to our fellow citizens a 


chance for more than a million of trees. The 


seeds we offer, which appear uncommonly fine, | 


untoward cases: drifting of the snow, intense 
cold, and late frosts. It is now, also, most likely 
too late to prepare beds with the digging and 
ploughing necessary for immediate sowing ; and, 
in this experiment of attempting to stock the 
country with an infinite number of these valuable 
trees, we think it would be unwise to trust to 
those slight means of protection, such as_ mats, 
twigs, dead leaves, dung, chopped straw, or the 
like, which can but poorly counterbalance adverse 
chances. In fine, in silk countries renowned for 
the equal temperature of their winters, the spring 
season is, after all, preferred for sowing. 


DIRECTIONS. 


The ground for the seeds, being of good soil, 
and having a warm aspect, requires to be plough- 
ed one foot or more in depth, and spaded up sev- 
eral times ; to be freed from old roots, stones, and 
pebbles ; and to be lightly mixed with old manure. 
If the soil is in a hard condition it should be soft- 
ened with ashes, soot, or old mould. Towards 
spring after another ploughing and harrowing, it 
should be divided and raised into as many beds as 
are wanted; especially for the convenience of 
watering, if there is water at hand; these beds 
should never be so wide but what the centre can 
easily be reached by the hand. The time for sow- 
ing should be the first of April ; or immediately 
after the equinoxial storms in this climate, and a 
few weeks later on highlands. At such a time, in 
fine, as there is no danger of long deep frosts.— 
The seeds now on hand, are mixed with equal 
quantities of sand ; before sowing they should be 
steeped several hours in water, and left to dry ; 
the next day they must be sown by the hand, in 
straight drills, an inch and a half deep, and five or 
six inches asunder, and be covered over with the 
hand or a small hoe or rake.* This mode of sow- 





* The following mode of laying mulberry seeds 


, » . H H : ' 
e bee slecte Sal. : F 
have been selected from a latitude, which, as a jin the ground is recommended in a late German 


Wintry one, is very similar to our own; and this 
circumstance does away the only exotic character 
which might be apprehended. 

As for the soil required for them, we have said + 
that any refuse land, in a farm, which was un- 
propitious for ordinary sorts of produce, might, if 
not altogether sterile, be turned into a profitable 
mulberry orchard. This remark is, however, not 
applicable to the propagating of the plant for seed- 
lings. The seed must be sown in some small 
spot of ground possessing every requisite principle 








* My late respected friend, Mr Bosc, Director of the King’s 
Garden of Paris, afier seeing several worms, which M. Mi- 
chaux brought home from America, pronounced them to be the 
larvee of the Callidia Flexuosa. 


¢ Vid. the Report of the Institute, Evening Post, Nov. 14, 
present year. 





work, translated and published last year by order 


of government, vid. Document 226, letter from J. | 


Mease, &c, p. 57, taken from the work of Mr De 
Hazzi. 

“ Two days before the sowing, the seeds must 
be steeped in water, and afterwards rubbed upon 


a packthread, which must be laid in the bottom of 


the drill, and covered with earth, the drills being 
made two inches deep,” &c. 

Something like this singular mode is related by 
the Abbe Sauvages in his treatise on the mulberry, 
1763. He adds, without recommending it, that it 
had anciently been used, Be it as it may, the 
method is obviously very dangerous to the safety 
of the seedlings, exposing all alike to be shaken 


by the least impression communicated to one, or 


|} not to obstruct the view of the straight lines, to 
‘which much attention must be paid. The use of 
hot beds protected by glasses, or of boxes kept in 
‘green houses, is not approved by culturists, from 
/a sound experience that it is better to trust to 
| healthy good seeds raised in the open air, than to 
‘run the risks of a change of temperature, Unless 
the weather is remarkably cool, and the ground 
‘too dry, the seeds will germinate and shoot up on 
}the 12th day, at farthest. 

Several cares or attentions are necessary during 
{the first two months, and sometimes afierwards 3 
‘these are watering, weeding, and thinning. The 
first mentioned should be frequently attended to in 
the beginning, and so long as the seedlings cannot 
‘have thrown their roots deep; the second requires 
}to be done whenever any of the old herbs, sponta- 
neous on that ground, come up in the drills or be- 
}tween them; the last, thinning, should not be 
long deferred, because mulberry seedlings grow 
|the better for being as much as two inches apart, 
'or even three in the second year. Delay in this 
|operation would render it difficult to conduct it 
/ without injuring the roots of those left behind ; 
and when too near to each other, the plants will 
certainly suffer by spindling. Any delay in thin- 
ning is proper which might in a few days show 
the best seedling of the two or more in a clus- 
ter. 

Budding, the next thing necessary, consists in 
clipping or pinching off all the lateral buds from 
ithe stock of the seedling, leaving only the middle 
‘one, which thereby profits by the whole sap, and 
| strengthens the plant. This, however, should al- 
|ways be done before the leaves unfold, lest the 
| pulling or twisting of the bud should injure materi- 
‘ally the tender bark. 
| Topping, the last attention necessary, must be 
| done early in the spring of the second year. It is 
| performed by cutting down every seedling with 
sharp edged nippers, which give no strain to the 
‘root. The plants are cut level with the ground. 
This process is principally intended for the benefit 
‘of the root, and the enlargement of the stem or 

stalk, which by the next fall will be more than a 
foot high, and as thick as the finger. 

| The seedlings, to be in a good condition at the 
end of the second year, require nothing but a 
‘healthy bedy of roots, and a strong stock ; any- 
'thing further for the trimming and shaping of the 
|bushy part will be done in the nursery by graft- 
‘ing or pruning: of all which we will take care to 
|inform culturists in good season. Py. P. 

| New York, Dec. 4th, 1828. 

i 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SOWING GRASS SEEDS IN THE FALL. 
Mr Epiror—In your valuable paper on the 

‘sowing of grass seeds, published in the Farmer of 

the 17th inst, you are pleased to refer to an article, 





torn from their tender roots by weeding near the 
drills, or by a quadruped accidentally crossing 
the bed; or by some mischievous boy in search 
of a piece of line ; or by the innocent inattention 
of some person treading upon a drill, There are 
many evils which cannot always be guarded 
against, but this mode seems to invite risks with a 
great want of common foresight ! 
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written in February, 1828, wherein the sowing of 
grass is alluded to; not being, however, the main 
subject of the article, I request that you will al- 
low me a further, and more full explanation, on 
this very important operation in agriculture. The 
sowing of grass seeds in spring, may take place, 
either with, or without grain; if they are sown 
with grain, the young grass will suffer greatly by 
the interference of the roots, and of the straw of 
the grain ; the roots will rob it of a great portion 
of its nutriment, and the straw will deprive it in a 
great measure, of the benefits of the atmosphere, 
air, sun, dews, and rains. Grain and grass thus 
striving together, are drawn up faster and slimmer, 
than they would, if sown separate and alone ; this 
forced growth injures the roots of the grass, which 
at the time that the grain is mowed, is left ex- 
posed, weak, and exhausted, to the ardent heat of 
the sun, deprived on a sudden of the shade, which 
before, was forced on it bythe grain. Upon new 
lands, or such as are richly manured, these inju- 
ries may not, perhaps, in common years, prove 
destructive, but upon our old fields, the chance is 
truly a deplorable one, and has got to be more and 
more so, for ten or twelve years past. 

Should the farmer prefer te sow his grass seeds 
alone, and without grain, then a crop of weeds, of 
various kinds, will start up, more or less overpow- 
ering, according to the state of the land ; the care- 
ful farmer will mow them, make them, and carry 
them into his barn, and console himself with the 
idea that it is better than nothing ; although the 
growth of these weeds exhausts the land, and so 
far injures the young grass, yet, unless they should 
be very abundant and thick, the grass will havea 
better chance than when sown with grain, which 
of all methods, I am apt to consider to be the 
worst in this climate, especially if sown with oats, 
which of all grains used with us for that purpose, 
are the most exhausting and overpowering. It is 
evident that in the contest between grain and grass, 
when sown together, although grain is always tri- 
umphant in the main point, which is life, yet the 
quality of the produce suffers greatly ; the roots 
of the grain are obstructed by those of the grass, 
and the soil being more or less covered and 
elothed hy the grass, the roots of the grain are de- 
prived of the fullness of the benefit of air, and 
heat, dews, and rains which they would otherwise 
have enjoyed. The result is, that out of twenty 
samples of barley thus raised, nineteen, I expect, 
upon an average, are slighted by the brewers, look- 
mg more like hulls than grain, and the price 
which ought not to be less than one dollar per 
bushel, to afford a fair emolument to the farmer, 
has ranged for years past at thirty per cent., or 
more, under that mark. 

We may conclude, therefore, from the exposi- 
tion of these facts, if correctly stated, that the re- 
sult of sowing grain and grass is to injure both crops, 
and very often to luose the grass entirely. Such loss 
and vexation may be avoided by sowing the grain 
alone, early in the spring with such manure as 
has been allotted for the field ; and as soon as pos- 
sible in August, after the crop of grain has been 
housed, to plough the stubble in, turning a good 
furrow, that the stubble may have a chance of 
mouldering away, which the showers usually 
taking place about that time, and the heat of the 
weather, will generally bring about in the course 
of 12 or 15 days; before the end of August the 
field should be cross ploughed, the grass seeds 








My. The opinion of our respected correspondent relative to sow- 
ing grass seeds in August is corroborated by respectable writers 
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sown on the furrow, harrowed, and rolled.* It is 
of much importance in this part of the process to 
avoid any delay, and therefore it is quite needful 
to putin the grass seeds, even if the weather 
should happen to be dry at the time, they will lay 
safe in the ground, and be ready to improve the 
benefit of the first showers, when the grass will 
soon make its appearance, and generally a good 
progress before the winter sets in. If the winter 
should prove favorable, nothing further is want- 
ed to secure a good and lasting field of grass, than 
to draw the roller over it in the spring, as soun as 
the frost gets out of the ground ; this will settle 





the roots of the young grass, which the frost will 
always heave up, and which without rolling would 
be exposed to suffer from an exposure to the sun 
and to the wind. In case that the winter should 
prove changeable, with cold turns, and successive 
thaws and hard rains, then the grass will be ex- 
posed to suffer, by being killed in spots, perhaps 
some of it washed away; in such cases it is need- 
ful as soon as the frost is out of the ground, and 
it is not wet to harrow the field over, and sow 
some fresh seeds upon such spots as may have 
suffered, and roll over immediately. 

The benefit of the harrow and roller, in these 


eases is such, as will surprise, and I do believe | 


ihat if the young grass was in all cases harrowed 
in spring, and then rolled, it would prove a great 


advantage ; it acts like a cultivation to it, improv- 


ing immediately its appearance as much as a good 
hoeing does corn, or potato fields. It is needful 
to observe that if clover is the object, fall is not 
an advisable time to sow it. I have always found 
it to suffer by the winter when so young, and 
therefore have occasionally delayed to sow it un- 
til spring over the young grass, harrowed and 
rolled, and all has been well. Upon a_ gravelly 
soil which will not retain the grass, clover is ad- 
visable ; upon loams I feel very little anxiety for 
clover, because it will smother the grass, and I 
esteem herds grass and red top to be a more valu- 
able crop, they will last much longer, and give a 
fodder of much greater substance. I shall close 
these remarks by confirming a well settled opinion, 
that fall, is generally, the most advisable and best 
season, With proper management and diligence, to 
sow grass seeds. The sun is then losing gradual- 
ly its ardency, the earth is cooling with rains and 
longer nights, it is that state of soil and of atmos- 
phere which is genial to grasses, it assists the 
rooting, the setting of the grass, by checking the 
growth of the top and favoring the rvots. But, 
after all, general rules are subject to many ex- 
ceptions, and particularly so in agriculture, there- 
fore the application and modification of the same 
must be the study of every attentive farmer, in or- 
der to suit them to the nature, situations, and 
workings of his lands. 
With much esteem your friend, 

Weston, April 25, 1829. J. M. G. 

P.S. When grain is not a desirable article to 
be raised by the farmer, a crop of early potatoes 
will answer a very good purpose, and leave the 
land early enough, and in excellent order for 
grass seeds. 
on agriculture, We alluded to Young’s Farmer's Calendar, in 
our remarks on this subject, page 307, of the current vol. of 
the N. E. Farmer, in which the preference is given to August. 
The Complete Grazier, an Euglish work of reputation, ob- 
serves that‘ From the extensive experiments of the Earl of 
Holderness, it appears that seeds (of grass) answer best when 
sown alone. The fact, however, is as an intelligent agricultu 


rist has remarked, that grass seeds will succeed almost equally 
well in either method ; though if a préference were given it 





|ly killed in 24 hours. 











sould be to August sowing without corn,” (grain.) 


POISONING OF VEGETABLES BY VEGE- 
TABLE POISONS. 

M. Marcet’s experiments on vegetable poisons 
are worthy of notice, Having ascertained that 
bean plants could exist in a healthy state for 
five or six days if immersed in spring water, 
he tried them with five or six grains of opium dis- 
solved in an ounce of water; the consequence of 
which was that in the evening the leaves had 
drooped, and by the middle of the next day they 
were dead beyond recovery. Hemlock was equal- 
ly fatal; and six pounds of dry powdered fox- 
glove (digitalis purpurea) in an ounce of water, 
began to operate by wrinkling some of the leaves 
of the bean in a few seconds, which it complcte- 
Oxalic acid, though found 
in sorrel, (rumex acetosa) as well as several other 
plants, proved very fatal poison to others. The 
absorption of one-tenth of a grain killed a rose 
branch in flower in 48 hours.—London Register of 
Arts. 

Quere.—Do snuff and other preparations of to- 
bacco poison vegetables to which they are appli- 
ed for the purpose of destroying insects ? 


PURE WATER. 

Some experiments have recently been made in 
Paris to determine the best mode of purifying foul 
water, which resulted in a preference to the fol- 
lowing : 

Into a wooden cask of any size, set upright upon 
a stand, are placed two cocks, one close at the bot- 
tom, and the other six inches above it. The cask 
being filled with water, powdered alum in the pro- 
portion of something less than half a «rachm to 
each gallon is stirred into the water. No water 
is drawn out for twenty-four hours, at the end of 
that time-it is taken as wanted from the upper 
cock, and when no more remains except what is 
below the upper cock, the water containing the 
sediment is let off by the lower cock, and the cask 
is then filled for further use. 


TO THE FARMERS OF ESSEX. 

The Trustees of the Essex Acricurturat So. 
ciety have determined that the Exhibition for the 
present year shall be at Haverniiy, on Thursday, 
the fifth day of October next. 

The premiums offered the last years are contin- 
ued for the present, with some additional ones: a 
full statement of which together with the Reports 
of the last year, will soon be published. 

Seven premiums are offered the present year 
for the management of Farms—highest $30, low- 
est $13. Persons intending to claim these pre- 
miums must give notice of their intentions to the 
Secretary of the Society, on or before the Ist of 
June. 

Five premiums will be offered for the best nur- 
series of White Mulberry Trees, for the making of 
Silk, amounting to fifty-five dollars, to be paid in 
1830. 

The Trustees propose paying sir hundred dol- 
lars the present year in premiums, if a sufficient 
number of meritorious claims shall be presented. 

By order of the Trusteex. 
JOUN W. PROCTOR, Sec’y. 

Danvers, April 12, 1829. 

Among the donations to the Philadelphia Ag- 
ricultural Society, were some beautiful speci- 
mens of silk, the produce of 500 silk-worms, raised 
and presented by Mrs Adams, wife of John Quin- 
cy Adams, Esq. The silk was wound by herself, 
without baking the cocoons.—Latchfield Eng. 
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From the New York Farmer. 





The Planting of Timber in Europe—and the culti- 
vation of the Sugar Maple, and of Live Fences in 
the United States. 


“IT am but one year old,” was the response of 
an aged Persian to the interrogatory of bis mon- 
arch—* for it was but last year that | began to 
live for posterity by planting out a tree.” When 
we consider that all the woods of Great Britain 
have been sown or planted by the hand of man, 
and witness the rapid diminution of our primitive 
forests We cannot but appreciate the sentiment of 
the old Persian, and feel the propriety of imitating 
his example. The planting and preservation of 
timber, forms now, in Europe, an important 
branch of national economy. This highly com- 
mendable feeling of planting for posterity, particu- 
larly distinguishes the Pomological associations of 
Germany. An idea of their labors and usefulness 
may be formed from the declaration of Mr Lou- 
don, the enlightened Editor of the Encyclopedia 
of Gardening and Agriculture, that in October 
last he travelled “ for six days along a winding 
avenue of FRUIT TREES, upwards of 250 miles, 


(from Strasburg to Munich,)” consisting of the ap-! 


ple, cherry, pear, plum, and black walnut. What 
a delightful feature must this furm in the rura 
scenery of the country, during the seasons of blos- 
soms and fruits. And how easily it might be im- 
itated in the old settlements of our country. The 
people of Massachusetts are entitled to much cred- 
it for their early attention to this subject. While 
a laudable emulation prevails in transforming their 
highways into avenues of trees, useful as well as 
ornamental, the State Agricultural Society is en- 
couraging the cultivation of live fences, and the 
sowing and planting of forest trees, by the distri- 
bution of liberal premiums, furnished in part by 
munificent appropriations from her State Treasu- 
ry. 
ricultural policy. Here agriculture, like 
orphan, is left to struggle without parenta! care. 
There is more truth than patriotism in the remark 
once made by a member of the Committee on ag- 
riculture, in our Legislature, that he was opposed 
to any appropriation from the treasury for agricul- 
tural improvements because HE was too old to 
profit by it, and because he wished to keep things 
to his own level. : 

I began these remarks with the view of recom- 


New York is great in everything but her ag- | 
a forsaken | p 


ticle of indispensable family use, which is manu- 
factured at the most leisure season of the year.— 
Its timber is valuable for the cabinet maker and 
the carpenter, and ranks next to hickory as fuel ; 
its shade is umbrageous and refreshing ; its form 
symmetricaily beautiful ; aud its growth is pertect- 
ed in almost every soil. A plantation made upon 
the north or bleak side of the farm buildings, or 
the fruit orchard, or in belts around permanent en- 
closures,is highly useful as a protection ; constitutes 
a most interesting feature of rural scenery, and 
will ultimate in substantial profit to its proprietor. 
The grounds planted are but very little injured, at 
least for years, for ordinary purposes of tillage or 
grass. In districts where the maple is not of in- 
digenous growth, or where suitable trees cannot 
be obtained fora plantation, the defect might soon 
be remedied by planting a nursery. Seeds may be 
gathered by bushels at the time of the early au- 
tummal frosts, or obtained from seedsmen in our 
cities. They should be sown in the fall or spring, 
alter gathering, upon a bed of good mould, slight- 
ly covered, and kept free from weeds. ‘They gen- 
erally will not grow until the second season. Af- 
ter standing in the seed bed two summers, they 
ishould be transplanted into nursery rows, and 





, there nursed till they have acquired size for final 
planting. 

Another subject interesting to the present, as 
well as to the rising age, is the cultivation of live 
fences. 
Britain of planting these upon a bank of earth, 
and on the border of a ditch, is adapted neither 
to the dry summers nor cold winters of our climate. 
| Nor has our experience yet indicated, with any 
| degree of certainty the plants best adapted to gen- 
| eral use. Yetif the information upon this sub- 
| ject, which experience has suggested to individu- 
| als, was collected and concentrated, a tolerable 
|system of management might be formed. 1 would 
| therefore respectfully invite gentlemen who pos- 





celerate our progress in this useful branch of im- 
provement, J. BUEL. 
Albany, March 13, 1829. 


From the New York Farmer. 

Foreign Planis that have withstood the present severe 
winter atthe Linnean Botanic Garden, near New 
York. 





mending to our farmers the cultivation of the 
sugar maple as a means of embellishing and en- 
hancing the value of their estates, of multiplying 
their persoual comforts, and in fulfilment of a duty 
to posterity. The subject was suggested by re- 
flecting on the commendable beginnings which 1} 
witnessed last summer in different parts of the | 
State, and particularly in the county of Lewis, of | 
making plantations of this valuable tree. The at- | 
tempts to preserve the forest’ growth of this tree | 
have been unavailing. The trees are soon pros- 
trated by winds when the other wood is taken! 
away, and the lands around cleared. But when! 
set out, of proper size, their habits early conform 
to their location, I saw many acres planted at 
regular distances, besides avenues of them on the | 
highways. The only faults I noticed were, in se- | 
lecting tall trees from the forest, instead of more 
humble ones from the borders and fields, and in 
divesting them too much of their branches. 

The sugar maple is one of our most valuable 
trees for use and ornament. Its sap affords an ar- 


| 


| 











Dear Sin—The past winter having been very 


|severe, it is interesting to know what forcien 


plants, heretofore considered tender, have become 


|so acclimated as to have withstood its rigors ; aud I 


have therefore to state, that the following are 
among the number:—DPeonia montan Banksit, 
rosea, and = pupaveracea, without any pretection.— 
Camellia japonica the single, and some double va 
rieties, in mere wood frames without glass; the 
ground froze round them four or five inches deep 
without injury. .dzalea indica purpurea pleno with- 
stands the severest cold, which is a eurious and 
unexpected circumstance ; Glycine vel Wisteria 
sinensis, Magnolia purpurea and Conspicua of Chi- 
na, Geranium macrorhizon all withstood the cok 
perfectly, and the Lavandula dentata were planted 
inadry soil, French Grape Vines of three years 
growth are uninjured ; those of less age it is pru- 
dent to cover with earth, though not always ne- 
cessary. 

The English Laurel Prunus Lauro-cerasus is 
killed nearly to the ground, but in such cases it 


It is evident that the practice in Great | 


sess practical knowledge, to communicate to the | 
armer every information which may tend to ac- | 


throws up strong shoots again from the roots. 

Nearly all the varieties of China Roses stand 
our winters, aml even the most delicate will sup- 
port the cold if three or four inches of tanner’s 
bark is spread around them. 

The Chinese Evergreen Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
Sinensis is as hardy as an oak, it helds its foliage 
throughout the winter, and blooms profusely with 
delightful str.ped flowers in April; the Lonicera 
Japonica is much more tender, aud was killed 
nearly to the ground ; Lonicera implera stands 
the cold well. I think the Chinese Honeysuckle 
one of the most valuable novelties our gardens can 
boast. 

Greville’s Superb Rose is among those that have 
withstood the cold best. It is at the south side of 
the house, and seems perfectly uninjured. 

I will at another moment continue these re- 
marks. Yours respectfully. 

WM. PRINCE. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near 
New York, March 14, 1829. 


From the New York Farmer. 
BOT FLY, OR NITTER. 
By Professor Eaton, of Troy. 

While preparing a Zoological Text-Book for 
Students, | had occasion to examine the Nitter 
with considerable attention in the summer of 1826, 
The Genus to which this fly belongs contains 
more than a dozen species. Two species are 
| conymon about Troy, New York, and probably 
‘in all the Northern States, which I will here des- 
cribe. 
| Ciass—InseEctTa. Orper—DipTerRa. 

Gexnus—OeEstTRUs. 

Generic Character— Antenne (horns) disjointed, 
very short, sunken ; face broad, depressed, vesic- 
‘ular; mouth a simple orifice ; feelers two, two 
| jointed, sunken ; tail inflexed beneath. 

Equi (leg vitter) wings whitish with a black band 
Deposits 
its eggs on the bairs of horses legs, in the month 
of August. From observatious nade during the 
three last summers, I believe this species to be 
1 do not believe the Bot is ever caus- 





in the middie and two dots at the tip. 


harmless. 
ed by it. 

Velerinus, (throat nitter, bot fly) wings without 
body iron rust color; sides of the thorax 





spots ; 


and base of the abdomen furnished with white 
hairs. <A little smaller and much more agile than 


the leg nitter. Deposits its eggs in the skin un- 
der the throats of horses in the month of Septem- 
ber, and with them an acrid liquor which gives 
the horse the pain of a bee’s sting, at the instant 
of contact; hence, this swift-winged species is 
the dread of horses. 

So far, I think, I am justified in giving the nat- 
ural history of this insect from personal observa- 
tions. One farther trial is necessary, to complete 
my proposed account of it. This [ have not been 
able to complete; and take this method to ask 
the aid of some of the readers of the Farmer— 

Vhoever bas an opportunity to see the Bot in the 
recent f ces of a horse, should put a quantity of it 
into a close tin or wooden box, of the capacity of 
}a quart er two, and keep it in a warm place, until 
some of the larvee become flies. Then determine 
the species, by accurately comparing them with 
ithe descriptions here given. Should it prove to 
he the species velerinus, we could safely adopt the 
following conclusions. 

1. That the Nits deposited in the skin under 
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the throats of horses, become minute larvae ‘mag- 
gots) and make their way into the passage to the 
stomach folds, until they are of a size to destroy 
that organ, unless they are passed off by some for- 
tunate cause, 

2. Should it be thus demonstrated, that the Bot 
is the larve of the throat-niiter, common sense 


would suggest an effectual preventive. A piece of 


oil cloth fastened under the throat, for three or 
four weeks commencing the last week in August, 
must be a perfect defence. 


AMOS EATON. 
Rensselaer School, Troy, March 16, 1829. 


FRUIT TREES. 


'The Madeira nut, which is usually sold at the 
| shops under the name of the English walnut, at 


124 to 16 cents per pound, may be cultivated here | 


without difficulty, and is very productive. Iu the 
vicinity of New York, there is a tree which has 
| produced in a single year, as many as sold in the 
market for two hundred dollars. We have no 





jOr the walnut, with perfect success. It is a tree 
|of the same genus, and in its character bears a 
{nearer resemblance to the butter-nut than many 
other trees do to those on which they are success- 
fully engrafted. The experiment is worth trying, 
jand, if successful, it would soon furnish us, at a 


cheap rate, with a good supply of that excellent 





doubt that it might be engrafted on the butter-nut, | 


— ee ——— 
'which I wish to address you will not be out of 
‘place at this time. 

It is unnecessary to pain your feelings by a re 
currence to the deplorable state of our county in 
an agricultural point of view ; and were it not for 
the hope of better things, I certainly would not in- 
trude on your patience at this time. 

1 have so good an opinion of the citizens of 
this county as to believe they are of the same 
species as the citizens of other counties, therefore 
they are capable of improving in like manner,— 
Aud that there is an incitement to that desirable 
object uo one will pretend to deny—on the con- 
trary, perhaps there is no section of the State 
where the labor and skill of the Husbandman and 


Mr W. Hill, of Comb Hay, near Bath, in his | nut, without waiting the more tardy process of Horticulturist would meet with greater encour- 


fetter to the Bath and West of England Society, 
on the subject of Orchard Plantation, states, that 
he had for several years past directed his atten- 
tion to the cultivation of various sorts of apples, 
principally table fruit ; and he had so far succeed- 
ed as to receive from trees of a first year’s crop 
4, of a second year’s crop 12, and of a third 
year’s crop 15 pecks of fruit. His 
planting was, after clearing the land, and _pre- 
paring it for planting, to throw out the soil to the 
depth of 18 inches, and loosen it about 10 inches 
deeper still; the soil so thrown out he suffered to 
remain till it became pulverized. When reduced 
to that state, he then progeeded to planting, raising 


method of 





rearing the tree.—Mass. Spy. 
From the Delaware Advertiser. 
| SILK CULTURE, 


Mr Eprron—A few days since I had the pleas- 


| ure to see in the * New England Farmer,” of Feb- 


ruary 13, the piece taken from your paper, signed 
“An Agriculturist,” on the subject of the proper 
|temperature io which Silk Worms ought to be 
kept, and on other subjects. This paper gave me 
great satisfaction, because it will promote the 
cause of the Silk culture, which I deem highly im- 
portant to the farmers, and because the senti- 





jagement. Our soil is not inferior—and is capable 
lof being made as productive, and in time would 
| wear as rich and beautiful a face as some of the 
‘famed counties to the north of us. And need I 
/remind you that there is but one requisite needful 
to that desirable object. And as we are able in 
every requisite, save one, to rank with the first, I 
look with confidence to your board to lend a hand 
to supply that deficiency, which is information.— 
On this alone, in my humble opinion, hangs the 
fate of the Bristol County Agricultural Society— 
‘notwithstanding the denunciations against “ your 
| book larning.” There is no profession or calling, 
‘under the canopy of Heaven, worthy the pursuit 


the trees occasionally and shaking the roots, |tments contained in it, agree with my own experi- of rational beings, that can be successfully pursued, 


by which means they acquired a firm and equal 
standing. He much reprobated the common prac- 
tice of throwing the soil around the roots of the 


fence. 


The opinion of Mr Gideon Smith, of Baltimore, 


jnoticed by the writer, that silk worms will thrive 





| without the aid of books. For it is by repeated 
/experiments that we arrive to any. degree of per- 
fection in any art, and books are the medium of 


tree in heavy lumps as it was dug up, and then/|in any temperature, even at that of 90°, will, I) such experiments. 


treading it in; contending that this process must 
necessarily tear the roots, and deprive them of 
their bark or rind. Most people, he observed, 
were aware, that if a tree were stripped of its 


le . a . . . 
fear,do mischief, My own experience is decided- 


I do not mean to be understood that the County 











‘lly in favor of moderate temperature in all stages | of Bristol is in total darkness—lI believe there are 


of the worm ; and it agrees with that of others,!a few in every town, evough | am confident, to 
| rs ° . . 
who have attended to them upon a large scale.x—! prove to any unprejudiced mind, that the book 


bark, it would die ; but planters of trees in many} Even when the worms are hatching, the heat of) guides the plough ; and that knowledge is as ne- 


instances appear to forget that the more tender 
bark of the roots might be destroyed in the same 
manner. By adopting the manner of planting 


which he had reeommended, he had last year on. 
some plants half a peck, and on others a peck of 


fruit. The laud on which he made these experi- 
ments was cousidered of litthe value ; but he had 
no doubt of its being productive of good crops, 
under this method of cultivating it.—English pa. 
GRAFTING AND INOCULATION. 


It is not unreasonable to suppose the benefits to 


be derived from engrafting and inoculation of fruit | 


trees, are far from being fully realized. Aside 
from the neglect of improving orchards, where 
there is nothing to prevent but the disposition to 
procrastinate and delay—so prevalent with all— 
we believe that the process is of much more ex- 
tensive application than is generally known, and 
that it may be the means ef introducing the culti- 
vation of fruits, now imported from abroad at a 
great expense. It has been ascertained that 
the shag-bark walnut may be successfully engratt- 
ed, and that the engrafted trees are much the 
surest bearers. Where this is not the case, the 
difference in the quality of these uut's would make 
it an object to engraft most of the walnut trees.— 
Some have a very thin shell, and a thick large 
meat—while others have a thick shell and but 
little meat, 


nut, If it should, the quantity raised might be 
greatly increased, and the quality much improv d. 


It is probable that the hickory or; 
shag-bark, would do well, engrafied on the pig-' 


the apartment in which they are kept, ought not 
‘to exceed 81°, and should commence at 64° and 
be gradually increased. The reasons for this are 
given at length in the Silk Manual, published by 
Congress. Cultivators of Silk Worms should be 
persuaded to regulate the apartment by a ther- 
‘mometer, one of which can be purchased in Phil- 


adelphia, for $2,50, of Mr M’Calister, in Chesput | 


street, for without one, the regular growth of the 
/worms cannot be insured ; they will at one time 
| be checked by cold, and at another time unduly 
stimulated by the heat of the atmosphere. 

I beg leave to call the attention of the public to 
‘phia, for the promotion of the culture of silk. It 
|contains a summary of the whole business, as de- 
‘tailed more at length, in the Silk Manual, and 
‘should be in the possession of those who cannot 
obtain the latter work, a large edition of which 
was distributed among the members of Congress. 
The pamphlet is for sale by Carey, Lea & Carey, 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, price 124 
‘cents. * 

A FRIEND TO THE SILK CULTURE. 

Philadelphia, March 9, 1829. 





Fiom the Columbian Reporter. 


To the Trustees of the Bristol County Agricultural | 


Soctety. 
GentLemMen—As your meeting is for the pur- 
pose of offering premiums to successful competi- 
tors, at our next anuual exhibition, the subject on 


a pamphlet published by the Society in Philadel-| 
! . 


‘cessary to the husbandman as mauure is to the 
| soil. 

The premiums offered for October, 1828, 
lfamounted to $354, which sum, it is presumed, 
iwas paid in money, to individuals in number 
‘amounting to eighty-four. Would it not give as 
general satisfaction, and further the object of the 
society, to award premiums, or a greater part of 
them, in books and papers on agriculture, such as 
the New England Farmer, some treatise on Gar- 
dening, on Horticulture, on the Culture of Silk ; 
‘the Culture of the Vine, &c. agreeable to the 
choice of the successful competitor ? 

The knowledge necessary to meet the wishes of 
your board cannot be obtained without much read 
ing and reflection. And books and papers on ag 
riculture are as rare in the county as the bible is 
among the heathen—therefore why should we not 
in some measure learn wisdom from our zealous 
| neighbors of the Missionary School, and commence 
the work of reform—throw light in their every 
path, in shape of books and papers. ‘They will 
lread if they have books, and by reading, comes 
wisdom, and its beautiful train of results. Could 
this plan be adopted, would not the strong holds 
of ignorance and prejudice be broken up, and a 
new and propitious era begin in this dark benight- 
ed county. 

The manufacturing interest, particularly cotton, 
have not been slow in their advances to perfee 
tion—and how was this accomplished ? surely not 
in the old and beaten path, despising and ridi 
culing improvements as mischicvous innovations 
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but by diligently seeking for every information 
both in the new and old world. 

Accept the best wishes of your friend and 
obedient servant, ALFRED BAYLIES. 


Taunton, March 20, 1826. 


The subject of the foregoing letter being deem- 
ed by the Board of Trustees, one of importance, it 
‘was voted to request the author to consent to its 
publication. A committee was also appointed, 
with reference to it, to take into consideration and 
report at the next annual meeting of the Society, 
in October, the best mode of disseminating agri- 
cultural information by books or otherwise, through 
the county. 


—— — 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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SPRING WHEAT. 
Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburgh, Mass. 
gives the following account of his method of rais- 
ing acrop of spring wheat, being twenty-eight 
bushels and thirty quarts on one acre and an 
eighth of an acre, for which he received the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society’s premium of forty 
dollars, Oct. 1819. 

The land on which the wheat was sown, was 
in 1818 planted with potatoes, (for one acre of 
which I obtained your premium) which after har- 
vesting was ploughed a short time before the set- 
ting in of winter. In the spring of 1819, as -oon 
as practicable, (after spreading on six loads of fer- 
mented manure) it was again cross-ploughed.— 
April 26 sowed on the furrows two bushels of 
what is known by the name of the Gilman wheat, 
(which I procured of the Hon. P. C. Brooks, of 
Boston) on one acre and twenty square rods, and 
cross-harrowed the same, following the harrow at 
the same time with the clover seed, which in turn 
was cross-harrowed in. The wheat before sowing 
was washed in water until perfectly clean,then im- 
mersed in a liquor, or ley made in the proportion 
of 4 pints of water to every pound of wood ashes, 
then add 1 pound of unslacked lime to every bush- 
el of seed, as recommended by M. Du Hamel.— 
When the wheat plart was out of the ground two 
inches, I sowed on a part of the field plaster of 
Paris, at the rate of ten bushels to the acre, which 
I never have been able to discover has had the 
least effect. (I had the like ill success in the use of 
a ton, on various parts of the farm.) The amount 
of the wheat by actual measure was twenty-eight 
bushels and thirty quarts, It may not be improp- 
er here to state, that on the most close examina- 
tion, I could not discover one kernel of smutty 
grain in the whole crop; and had it not been for 
the ravages of the grasshopper in this field (in 
many parts of which they cut off one-fourth part 
of the heads, which were of cours: lost,) there 
would probably have been thirty-four bushels. I 
esteem this kind of wheat a valuable acquisition 
to this part of the country. The grain weighing 
sixty-two pounds to the bushel, and yielding at the 
mills in this quarter, forty-five pounds of flour, 
equal, I think, to the best Baltimore. —Mass. Agr. 
Rep. vol. vi. pp. 32, 33. 
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POTATOES. 

If the land on which you plant potatoes is in- 
fested with grubs, or wire worms, it may be well 
to strew quick-lime over it, at the rate of about 
two bushels to the acre, immediately after plant- 





ing. Or, where lime cannot conveniently be had, 
it has been recommended to use salt, at the rate 
of about a bushel and an half tothe acre. These 
substances may be strewed over the hills, after the 
potatoes are planted, and well covered, but should 
not be put into the hills, in such a manner as to 
come in contact with the seed potatoes. 

A letter from William Moody to the Hon, Josi- 
ah Quincy, published in the 4th volume of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, page 353, 
recommends sea sand as an antidote against the 
wire worm, and, has no doubt it would prove ef- 
ficacious against other insects, which infest pota- 
toes, while growing. This writer says,“I aim 
persuaded, from experience, that sea sand, put 
under corn or potatoes with manure, or spread on 
the land, will go far, if not wholly to the total des- 
truction of those destructive worms [wire worms] 
on which nothing else seems to have any effect. 
It has a beneficial effect spread on land before 
ploughing, or even after land is planted with corn 
or potatoes ; not only to destroy the wire worm 
and other insects, but to increase the crop. With 
my neighbors a load of sea sand is considered 
preferable to a load of their best manure, to mix 
in with their common barn manure, or to spread 
on their gardens and low flat land.” 

Mr Moody likewise says in the same letter, 
“late planted potatoes, which are gathered in be- 
fore ripe are far the best for seed the next year.— 
If kept in a dry warm place in a cellar, they will 
be much earlier, and likely to produce more abun- 
dantly the next year, and will be as good for use 
the following spring, though they may not be so 
good in the fall.” 

Mr Moody’s opinion relative to planting late, or 
unripe potatoes is corroborated by an article, orig- 
inally published in the Gardener’s Magazine, and 
republished in the N. E. Farmer, vol. v. p. 409, in 
which it is stated that “the ripe potato, having 
performed all its operations, becomes more inert; 
but the circulation of the sap in the unripe tuber 
having been stopped, it starts more readily, and 
with greater vigor when planted :—the one seems 
to die, worn out with age, the other seems acci- 
dentally to have fallen asleep, and when awoke 
possesses an unspent vigor and energy.” 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

At a special meeting of this Society, on Tues- 
day last, for the admission of members and other 
business, the following donations were received, 
and distributed among the members. 

From Dr S. L. Mircuextzt, of New York, a 
small package of seeds of ornamental flowers, 
shrubs, and fruits, recently received by him from 
Caraccas. 

From Doct. Hosacx, President of the New 
York Horticultural Society, a box of kitchen gar- 
den vegetable seeds, including twenty new vari- 
eties of peas, beans, and squashes, received by 
him from Mexico. 

From Mr Wm Witson, of New York, a pack- 
age of seeds of the large Apple Head Lettuce, 
(heads of which were exhibited in the New York 
markets kast season, which weighed 4 lbs. 4 ozs. 
each)—the New York premium Lettuce, and some 
fine Green Fleshed Melons. 

From Mr E. Wiecurt, of Dedham, scions of two 
varieties of fine native Apples, described by him, 
in an accompanying letter as follows: 

“No. 1. Scions from a very old tree, which still 





continues to bear fully every year—fruit of enor. 
mous size—ripens in November-—of a rich, mealy, 
mellowness—a good pie apple, and a great bear- 
er. 

“ No, 2. Scions from the thin skin apple tree, sp 
called—a young tree—bears a yellow apple ofa 
very thin skin, and an excellent fruit for the table 
—ripens in October. 

Communications were received, and read, from 
Joun Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, and Gen. Ar- 
MISTEAD, on engrafting the foreign Sweet Water 
Grapes into American stecks, which will be pub. 
lished in the next New England Farmer.— Like- 
wise the Report of the Committee on Fruit Trees, 
Fruits, &c. 

Votes of thanks to Dr Hosack, and the other 
gentlemen, who presented the above articles to 
the Society were passed. 





SUMACH., 


The Vermont Chronicle, a paper printed in 
Windsor, Vt, after adverting to the quere on the 
cultivation of sumach, published page 253 of our 
current volume, observes that “ There are in this 
region two varieties of Sumach. The larger 
grows sometimes to the height of 20 feet. Its 
berries are of a paler red; and its leaves and 
tender shoots have a hairy appearance. The wood 
is of a bright yellow, and is used for dying that 
color, and for inlaid ornaments in cabinet work.— 
The leaves and berries are sometimes used for 
dying black, but are inferior to the small kind.— 
This is seldom more than about six feet high, the 
berries of a deeper and brighter red, the leaves of 
a deeper greeti, and the young stalk covered with 
a down, such as is found on plums, and some kinds 
of apples. This, we believe, is the kind used in 
tanning. On light, loamy, or sandy soils, it grows 
spontaneously. When mown yearly, it springs up 
again. In ploughed lands, it is sometimes trouble- 
some, as every piece of the root cut off by the 
plough, becomes a separate plant. Whosoever 
will inform our farmers how they may reap a 
profit from it, will confer a favor on them. A de- 
coction of the leaves is said to make very superior 
writing ink; but we have never proved it.” 





[The following extracts from English papers, 
were furnished by a gentleman who will please to 
accept of our thanks, and will much oblige us by 
the continuance of his favors. ] 


Preservation of Lambs from Vermin.—An oint- 
ment made of gunpowder, brimstone, and common 
grease, applied behind the necks of lambs, will in- 
fallibly preserve them from all kinds of vermin.— 
The quantity requisite is so small, that sixpenny- 
worth is sufficient to dress two hundred lambs.— 
Cambrian, 

Destruction of Slugs.—The Sussex Advertiser 
says the slugs are committing extensive ravages 
among the wheat. The following is recommend- 
ed as an effectual mode of destroying them:— 
“ Take five quarters of fresh lime in the morning, 
put it down in some clean place, and throw eight 
or ten pails of water over it, which will slack by 
the evening, then tako it up, and sow it betwixt 
six and nine o’clock in the evening with shovels. 
This will sow three acres, kill the slugs and _re- 
vive the wheat, so much so, that it is scarcely to 
Le distinguished from that which has not been iv- 
fested with the slug.” 
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Roman. 
This very elegant, full blooded horse, imported with a ho 
of improving the breed, will stand this seasou at the farm of Mr 
Stephen Williams, in Northborough, Couuty of Worcester, 


A Great Calf.—A cow, belonging to Mr Jason | ' Household Furniture Cheap. __ 
Williams, of Dana, brought a bull calf on the 5th | Phoenix Furniture won ee a Square, Main Street, 
inst. which weighed 102 lbs. Mr Williams offers | FOSDICK & CARTER, inform their friends and the pub- 

vr another of the same weight at that age.— | lic, that they have on hand, and for sale, an extensive assort- | where some of his stock may be seen. 
nig? me l g 6 | ment of Furniture, viz. Bureaus, Secretaries, Beds, Bedsteads,; Roman was purchased in Engiand of the Earl of Warwick, 
Ath entinel, | Tables, Chairs, Sofas, Couches, Carpeting, Wash Stands, Brass | and his pedigree has been traced in the New Market Studbook 
We could have supplied Mr Williams with a 





Also, a constant supply of Live Geese and Common Feathers, | ket course, through eight generations of the highest bred horses 


| Fire Sets, Waiters, Knives, Forks, Bellows, and Brushes.— | from Childers, the swiflest horse that ever run over New Mar- 
fine calf which weighed 100 pounds, 


our own cows; but we are too far from him to 
avail ourselves of his generous offer.— Lancaster 


Gazette. 








Society, their fee of admission, being five dollars each, agreea- 
bly to a provision of the By-Laws. 
CHEEVER NEWHALL, Treasurer, 
No. 15 South Market Street. 





"French Grape Vines at /uction. 


About 1000 vines of various kinds Red and 
White Table Grapes, will be sold at auction, to the | 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The members of the Massachusetts HortTiIcuLTURAL 
Society, are hereby requested to pay to the Treasurer of said | 


, constantly for sale, a general assortment of Looking Glasses. by 
wholesale or retail, with almost every article for house keeping, 
_ all which they will sell extremely low for cash. Purchasers are 
| invited to call aud examine. 
| P.S. Portrait and Picture Framing, executed in the best 
manner, and at short notice, as above. 6t 
Charlestown, April 3, 1829. 


' For Sale, 
| A valuable Real Fstate in Milton, 9 miles from Boston, 
' on the road leading from Boston to Taunton, Bridgewater, 
| and New Bedford, containing upwards of 200 acres of the 
variety of lands and fruits suitable for a good farm, well 
‘watered, with good substantial buildings. Said farm is 
| calculated to suit a gentleman of taste, or an enterprising 
| young man for a milk establishment, being an excellent 
grass farm. The purchaser may have, including the build- 
ings, from 100 acres to the whole. 

As the above described property contains a large portion 





highest bidder, on Saturday next, at 12 o’clock, in of valuable wood land, the purchaser may be accommodated 


Liberty Square, by GEO, P, THOMAS, Auct. 
Also, 50 bushels Sweet Carolina Potatoes. 





Scions of Superior Fruits. 

Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the 
New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, an 
extensive collection of scions, of the finest fruits cultivated 
in this country, and comprising also many of the superior 
fruits of Mr Knight and Dr Van Mons. They are ail cut 
from bearing trees, from an extensive fruit garden in this 
vicinity; and the utmost reliance can be placed on the 
genuineness of the sorts, as they are ail cut, and packed, 
personally, by the proprietor. The following comprises 
a part of the list : 

PEARS. 

Vert Longue, Marie Louise, Forelle, Urbaniste, Fon- 
dant> d’Ete, Capiaumont, Napoleon, Passe Colmar, Har- 
denpont, Bartlett, Charles d’Autriche, Ambrette, (a fine 
winter table pear) Crasanne, Chaumontel, Broca’s Ber- 
—_ Messire Jean, Seckle, Swan’s or Moor Fowl Egg, 

Schasserie, Epargne, Green Catharine, Brown Beurre, 
Virgoleuse, Andrews or Gibson, Jargonelle, Green Chisel, 
fron, Dr Hunt’s fine baking pear, Beurre de Roi, Rush- 


&e. 
APPLES. 

Ribstone Pippin, Priestley, (large sweet) Early Harvest 
(finest early table apple) Royal, (large and fine) Mary- 
gold, Hukbardston Nonsuch, Swaar, Imperial Table Ap- 
ple, (from Germany) Garden, Gardner’s Sweeting, Grand 
Sachem, R. I. Greening, Roxbury Russet, N. Y. Green- 
ing, Baldwin, Giliiflower, &c. 

The above scions are all well packed in earth, and are for 
sale in any quantities, distinctly labelled, at 6 cents each. 

April 10 


more’s Bon Cretien, Ganscl’s Bergamot, Early Juneating, | 


| with more or less of that part. The place will be sold at 
la fair price, with or without a very valuable stock and 
| farming utensils. 

Also, for sale, or to be let, opposite the above named 
: premises, a large, convenient Dwelling Hou:e, with a 
, good Bake Rouse and out buildings, very pleasantly situ- 


ated for a country seat ora good stand for a store or | 


' country baking, with as much land as may be wanted for 
the accommodation of the same. For further information, 
inquire of the Editor, of Parker H. Pierce No. 95 State 
street, of Nathaniel Blake at Indian Queen Tavern, Brom- 

' field street, of A. M. Withington, Roxbury, or NaTHAN- 

'1EL Tucker on the premises. 

April 10 tf 
Red and White Clover Seed. 
| For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 


(52 North Market Street, 
| §000 Ibs. Red Clover Seed, 





| 600 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported.) | 


| Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Lucerne, 
Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &c. 

, March 27 t 

{ 


} Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 


This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 





| 52 North Market street, 20 bushels of ‘T’al! Meadow Oat Grass iL 


Seed, at $2,50 per bushel. 
| Wanted to Hire, 

To the Ist Nov. a middle aged woman from the country, to 
do the work of a family about eleven miles from Boston, where 
other help is kept. 
small dairy, will be required, and to a steady, industrious per- 
son, good wages will be given—no other need apply to Mr J.B 
Russell, at the New England Farmer office, North Market 
street. 











Crockery, Glass, and China Ware, 
Ephraim B. McLaughlin, 4 Dock Square, has for sale, an 
elegaut assortment of newest patterns in the above line, which 
ere offered at low prices for cash. 


others are invited to call, eptf mar27 











Apple Trees 
Of the first quality, rn labelled, and for sale, from the 
nursery in Framingham Village. J. ADAMS. 
April 17 3t 


Imported Horses. 
Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, wil! stand 
for the season at their stable in Brighion, Barefoot at $25, 
and Cleveland at $10, with 81 for the groom. —a24 


4 Farm on a Lease. 
To let, a valuable Farm in Newton, in a high state of culti- 
vation, ov liberal terms—apply at this office. a24 3t 


Farm for Sale 


In the town of Scituate, 18 miles from Boston, and the same 
from Plymouth. It is pleasautly situated on the Mail road.— 














Contains about 30 acres of good land, partly wood —a two story | 


House, and out buildings, and will be sold at the low price of 
$120, if applied for soun. More fand can be had in the im- 
mediate vicinity, if wanted. Apply to John Collamore, Esq. 
near the premises, or the subscriber in Peinbroke. 

a24 0 St HORACE COLLAMORE. 


Country merchants aud | 


French Grapes. 

| A few bundles first quality Vines, for sale at COPELAND’S 
/ POWDER STORE. 65 Broad Si. 

Also POWDER, SHOT, BALLS, FLINTS, &c., as usual, 
| at wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 

| April 17 4t 


Benjamin Poor & Co. 

Importers and wholesale dealers in Woollen, Linen, Cotton, 
and Silk Goods, No. 160 Pearl St, New York. 

N. B. Merchants ordering goods from New York, or select- 
ing them, have a decided advantage of those purchasing in oth- 
er cities—inasmuch as the variety is greater, and the facilities 
of importing and also of forwarding by the numerous lines of 
well regulated Packets to all ports ofthe U S., enables them to 
receive the latest fashions, and at very short notice. 2t a4 


Sweet Potato Slips, Cauliflower Plants, &c. 
Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No, 52 North Market Street, 
A few bushels Carolina, or Sweet Potato Slips, for plant- 


‘Also, Early Cauliflower Plants at $1,00 per 100, in fine or- 
| der So a aoe Early Cabbage plants, 75 cents per 
hundred. 

Asparagus Roots, 2 t> 4 years old, 75 cents to one dollar per 
hundred. Rhubarb Roots—the large Dutch Currant Bushes, 
one dollar per dozen, Grape Vines, Hawthorns, &c. &c. An 


} 











in 


Plain cooking, washing, and the care of a | 


from one of by the bale or otherwise. Also, they manufacture and keep | and mares in England without a single cross of inferior blood. 


| At 4 years old he won 5, and at 5 years old he wou 4 prizes, 
and has since beat some of the fleetest horses in Eagtans, over 
the most celebrated courses. 

His color a very bright bay—black legs, mane and tail— 
walks and trots weil—is very good tempered—high spirited— 
active—15 1-2 bands high, and is considered by judges as 
handsome and weli formed a horse as can be found in the coun- 


try. 

Seeres have been repeatedly sent to him from Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, as wel! as from the remote counties im 
this Siate, and the neighboring towns, and his colts are hand- 
some and command high prices. 

‘Terms—$20 the season, to be paid before the mares are takes 


away. 
Northborough, Mass, April, 1829. 


Fruit Trees, &c. 

N. DAVENPORT has for sale, at his Nursery in Mil- 
ton, a large collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Green 
| House Plenis, &c. His collection of Peach, Plum, and 
, Almond Trees, he considers not excelled in this vicinity : 
‘and the collection of other fruits is ro Orders sent to 
his Nursery in Milton, or left with J. B. Russevy, at the 
| New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, North Market 
| street, Boston, where a list of the trees can be seen, will 
| be executed at the customary prices. ep6w 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
| | FROM | To 

APPLES, best, - - - barrel.) 200 280 

ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - ton. |125 00 130-00 

earl, first sort, - = + - | 1125 00 130 00 

BEANS, white, . - |bushel.| 1 00) 1 37 

BEEF, mess, - - barrel.| 10 00 10 80 

Cargo, No. 1, = 900, 9 8 

Cargo, No. 2, - ae 800 88 

BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, \pound.| 14 16 

CHEESE, new milk, ,- - - a 7 9 

Skimmed milk, = - - o 2) 3 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel, 8 75, 9 00 

Genesee, - ° - - | “ | 875 9@ 
Rye,best,- - - - {| @ | 

GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel.) 63 65 

Rye, - . s} * 60 66 

Barley, - - mak ety: | 67 

Oats, - : - - | a 35 33 

110G’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound,| 4 

IME, - . - - - - | cask, 85 * 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton, | 3 50 

PORK, clear, - - - barrel. 16 00) 14 50 

Navy, mess, i ee 13 00) 13 50 

Cargo, No. 1,  » | * Obese 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel.| 2 00 

t Orchard Grass, - | = 4 3 00 

Fow! Meadow, - - - 44 3 00 

Rye Grass, — - ed 4 00 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - 6 2 

Red Top - . ° a Chee 62; 100 

Lucerne, - - - = jpound. 3 

White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ 50 

Red Clover, (northern) ° | “a 7 8 

French Sagar Beet, - - | “ 1 50 

Mangel Wuarizel, - a} 1 30 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 35) 4A 

Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “ 22 26 

Merino, three tourths washed, | “ 30 35 

Merino, half & quarter washed,“ 28 35 

Native, washed, - - a 25 28 

Pulled, Lamb’s, firstsort, - | “ 37 41 

Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, § “ 25 x» 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, “ Sv. 3 














PROVISION MARKET. 

CORRECTED EVERY WEFK BY MR. HAYWARD, 

( Cle-k of Fanewil-hail Market.) 
REEF, best pieces, - - - - |pound.| 
PORK, fresh, best preces, ‘ “| 

whole hogs, 

TeAl, ° <« * 

MUTTON, - - 

POULTRY, - - 
BUTTER, keg and tub, 


Lump, best, 











y 
of the above roots, that may require it, will be well packed in 
moss, to ensure safety in their transportation. if 








EGGS, - - - dozen. 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - Poushel. 
Indian, retail, “ 
POTATOS, lA : “ 
CIDER, [according to quality,} varrel.! 





$28 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


————————————— 








SPRING. — 


Again rejoicing nature sees 
The blest rev uo’ Spring ; 
Awmbrosial odors in each breeze, 
Her sweetest incen «© lring. 


Dread Winter’s icy reign is o’er, 
His frost, his snows are gone; 

His ruthless power is fear'd no more, 
And joy invests the lawn. 


Th’ industrious bee, with sober hum, 
Each hour her task completes ; 

And to o’ercharge the wel! wrought comb, 
Robs nature of her sweets, 


Yon murm’ring brook, that gently flows, 
Meand’ring through the green, 

Was !aie o'erlaid by Winter’s snows, 
And efivious frost unseen. 


Yon wood, the mountain's brow that crowns, 
Enrobed in gayest hue ; 

And late deform’d by \\ inter’s frowns, 
In Spring enchants the view. 


Where'er we turn our wand’ring eyes, 
Fresh beauties rise in bloom ; 

And let’s enjoy the bounteous prize, 
For soon they seek the tomb. 


Let moderation gild each scene 
With charms chat caunot clo -; 
She ’ll wisely take the golden mean, 

And bless without alloy. 


Seize harmless pleasure while she lasts, 
Be jocund, blithe, and gay ; 

For soon Deceinber’s chilling blasts 
Shall freeze the springs of stay. 


The following story of Porson is in Barker’s no- 
tices of Dr Parr :—* There was a large company, 
and the Doctor addressed Porson nearly in these 
words :—‘ Mr Porson, pray what do you think 
about the introduction of moral and physical evil 
in the world?’ This was a knotty question.— 
Conticucre omnes intentique ora tenebant. Por- 
son, after a mument’s pause for reflection, answer- 
ed, with great solemnity or dryness of manner, 
‘ Why, doctor, I think we should have done very 
well without them.’ ” : 





Milton has the following remarks upon misspent 
time :-—* Ilours have wings, and fly up to the Au- 
thor of time, and carry news of our usage. All 


our prayers cannot entreat one of them either to! 
The mispence of 


return or slacken his pace. 
every minute, is a new record against us in Heaven; 
sure if we thought thus we would dismiss them 
with better report, and not suffer them to go away 
empty, or laden with dangerous intelligence. How 
happy is it that every hour should convey up, not 
only the message, but the fruits of good, and stay 
with the Ancient of Days, to speak for us before 
His glorious throne.” 


Food for Birds.—To the sportsman, to the gen- 
tlernan farmer, and to the horticulturist, the knowl- 
edge of the habits and the food of birds is indis- 
pensable, inasmuch as ignorance on the subject 
may often give rise to most serious injury and loss. 
For example, in New England the cultivated 
grounds were some years ago much frequented 
With a species of crow, and the farmers, suppos- 


‘ing that the 


their heads. 
fully carried into effect, but the farmers, instead 
of being gainers, were severe sufferers. 
crows, it should appear, like the rooks of our own 
country, did not frequent the fields so much fg 
the sake of the grain as to feed upot: grubs, which, 
after the universal massacre of the crows, increas- 


crops, and threatened a famine. When the error 
was discovered, the crows were as anxiously pro- 
tected as they had been formerly persecuted.— 
Similar instances, in the case of rooks, have oc- 
curred in Great Britain. — London Mag. of Natural 
History. 


Grog Drinkers, reflect !—A very 





young man 


the age of 70, atonly one centa day, including 
the interest annually. The young man found it 
{amounted to upwards of One Thousand Dollars ! 
He at once threw away his tobacco box. Let 
those who expend from 5 to 10 cents a day in ar- 
dent spirits, sit down and count the cost. Nine- 
tenths of them would have cash on hand to pur- 


handsomely.— Keene Sentinel. 





berland, Ky, a fountain of Petroleum, [bituminous 
oil] was struck upon at 
feet. When the auger was withdrawn, the oil 
rushed up, 12 or 14 feet above the surface of the 
earth, and it was supposed that about 75 gallons 
were discharged per minute, and in four or five 
'days had not perceptibly diminished. British oil, 
which is extensively used in medicine, is manutac- 


/tured from Petroleum. 
| eal 


Surgical Examinations.—We hear much of the 
screwing system made use of at the examination 
of surgical students, and the methods taken to ey 
trap the unwary. Dr Abernethy lately asked a 
candidate who was undergoing an examination, 

/what he would do if a man were blown up with 

gunpowder? “ Why,” coolly answered the tyro, 

“wait tll he came down again.” “ True,” said 

Abernethy, “and suppose I kicked you for such 

jan impertinent reply, what muscles should T put 
in motion ?”—“ Why,” said the young man, “the 
flexors and extensors of my right arm, for I should 
floor you directly !” 








1 Question —Can those who have been for a 
long time in the habitual use of ardent spirits, 
safely abandon them ? 
| Let facts answer the inquiry. In the prison in 
the State of Maine, an important experiment bas 
jbeen made of cutting off habitial drunkards at 
once, from the use of ardent spirits in every form, 


fand confining them to water. It has been found | 
i 


jtnvariably beneficial. They soon ren w_ their 


youth, and a more hale, healthy, muscular body of 


men cannot be found, in prison, nor out of prison, 
jthan the cold-water convicts, in the prison of 
j Maine. 

| In New Hampshire the same valuable ex- 
}periment has been made, with the same result. 
| In the new prison at Sing-Sing, New York, 


}among 250 convicts, the men neither die nor stif- 
.fer from abstinence, though they have 
merly intemperate. —Aennebec Courier. 
‘ 


A aT ae sy 
crops were thus injured, resolved to | 
j F cs aR 
. 'extirpate the whole race, and offered a price for | 
The proscription was very success- | 


The | 


ed so nutmerously as nearly to destroy the entire | 


once got addicted to the use of tobacco, and was | 
entirely cured by a friend who desired him to cast | 
up the sum total of the expense, should he live to | 


chase good farms, and enough left to stock them | 


Phenomenon.—In boring for salt water in Cum- | 


the depth of about 130° 


been for- | 


Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 

For sale, at the KEnr1CK NURSERIES, In 
NewTon, an extensive assortincnt of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, 
Gooseberry ard Currant Pushes, &c. Also, 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 
and shrubs—ineluding nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
| roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, 
double do--yellow Au-trian—red and yellow Austrian— 
| black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
| blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c 


| Also, GreviLtLe Roses, and Witmor’s SuPERB 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also Flowering Horse 
Chestnuts, and some other sorts. 

Written orders directed to Jonn or Witutiam Kew. 
RIcK, NewrTon, will be received by the daly mail, and 
promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 
Biidge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60. Court street, 
Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be delivered 
gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. Rus- 
sell, at the New England Farmer office. epSw 





-Vew Vegetable. 

{ Just received at the New Eogiand Farmer Seed Store, 5% 
North Market Street. a smal! quantity of Sir Joun Sinccatr’s 
New Beer. from London. This is presumed to be the first 
seed of this fine vegetable, ever brougiit into New England.— 
For sale in papers ot 12 1-2 cents each, or im larger quantities. 


Cow for Sale. 

A fine cow. half blooded, Cae!ebs breed, is offered for sale at 
the House of Indusiry farm, South Roston —Also, a three 
tourths blood Calf. Inquire of WM. STONE, Superintendent, 

Aprii 3, 1829, 4t 











Fruit Trees. 

Messrs WINSHIPS respectfully request 
those of the public who may inc/ine to favor 
them with their orders the ensuiig season, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, faney shrubbery, 
herbaceous plants, whether indigenous or ex- 

otic, to forward their orders immediately, and they will 
be executed with every possible despatch. They also 
have several humired genuine Isabella Grape Vines, by 
the hundred or single plant, with the supe:ior European 
kinds in cultivation in this.country. Letters directed to 
'F. & I. Winship, Brighton. 

P. S. Asparagus roots from one to four years old. 

fx All orders teft with J. B. Russens, at the New 
England Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, will 
be executed at the Nursery prices, ai.d the trees delivered 
in Boston, free of expense for transportation. 

Brighton, March 11, 1829. 

-Issorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store smal] boxes 
of assorted Seeds tor Kitchen Gardens, Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds: 
jong Dutch Parsnip 








Eariy Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue linperia! Peas Large Cabbage Letuce 
Late Marrowtat Peas {Long Green ‘Turkey Cucumber 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string Pine-apple Melou 
Boans Long, or Round Watermelor 
Chiva Dwarf string and shell Nasturtiom 
Beans {Large White Onion 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onicn 
Long Blood Beet iCurled Parsley 
| Early Turnip rooted Beet |Flat Squash Pepper 
| Early York Cabbage [Early Scarlet Short-top Radish 
Large late Drumhead Cabbage White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savey Cabbage jSalsaly 
Red Dutel: Cabbage (for pick- Early Push Squash 
| fing) iEarly Whie Durch Turnip 
| Fariy Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 
l.one Orange Carrot {Yellow Stone Turmp 
White Solid Celery iWinter Crook-ueck Squash. 
Curled Cress — 
Early Cucumber POT HERE SEEDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce (Thyme—Sage—Niarjorum. 
The above list, it will he seen, comprises ali the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
Every kind is warranted of the 
Each box contains 
Price $3 


and uneommon excellence 
very first quality, as to fieshness and purity. 
directions for te management of the different sorts, 
per box. 
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| Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—bu those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fitty cents. 
Printed for J. B. Russert, by L Ro hurts—by whom 
a!! deseriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russevn, 
lat the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street. 
| (CF No paper will be seat to a distauce without payment be- 
| ing made in advance. 
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